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occupation of the mind when devoted to a delight- 
ful study, and which cheers us with the conviction 
that our time is not unprofitably spent. But the 
pleasure is still heightened, if we ourselves have 
been instrumental in contributing to the happiness 
of our fellow creatures — if we have helped to raise 
a heart drooping beneath the weight of misfor- 
tune, and revived that barren spot where no water 
was, with the refeshing showers of love and 
kindness. 

There are few natural objects more poetical 
than flowers — they are closely allied to poetry, and 
we believe there are few that love the one without 
admiring the other ; nor has there ever been a 
poet, simple or sublime, that has not adorned his 
verse with thesespecimensof nature’s cunning work- 
manship. From the majestic sunflower, towering 
above her sisters of the garden, and faithfully 
turning to welcome the god of day, to the little 
humble and well known weed, that closes its crim- 
son eye before impending showers, there is scarcely 
one which may not from its loveliness, its per- 
fume, its natural situation, or its classical associa- 
tion, be considered highly poetical. 

It is not needful, however, that all should be 
naturalists to thus enjoy the works of creation, 
though none are incapable of so far being so as to 
derive an endless pleasure and profit from the ob- 
servations they suggest ; but its features are as 
various as the phases of the human mind, and its 
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powers of adaptation no less than the varieties 
that such may demand. 

Whoever occupies himself with wild plants soon 
becomes interested in observing their places of 
growth, some of which are very constant. We 
do not expect to find the lily of the valley grow- 
ing wild in any spot but the wood or the sheltered 
bank, and we do not look for the wood sorrel 
lifting up its pencilled head among the grass of 
the meadow— the yellow poppy of the sea- side 
never blooms by the edge of the silver streamlet, 
nor does the fair white water lily throw her shade 
upon the ocean : some plants, as the nettle tribe, 
will grow on any spot, while others are so tena- 
cious of their native circumstances, as the heath, 
that no care will save them if transplanted. 

“ When known to fame, but not to peace. 

Alone, unfriended, worn with care, 

The enthusiast bade his wanderings cease 
And breathed once more his native air, 

And hail’d again the tranquil scene 
\\ here once he rov’d with brow serene. 

“ The plant that bloom’d along the shore. 

Where there in happier hours he stray’d 
Still flourish’d gaily as before, 

In all its azure charms array’d j 
But still it shone in modest pride, 

While all his flowers of joy had died. 

“ seem'd to say, * Had’st thou, like mo, 

Contented bloom’d within the bed, 
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